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Subject:     "Eire  Pacts."    Information  from  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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This  week,  you  know,  is  the  special  week  of  the  year  when  every  good 
American  citizen  gives  thought  to  what  he  can  do  to  prevent  fire.     If  you  have 
looked  over  the  recent  figures  on  our  national  fire  loss,  you'll  understand  why 
the  President  has  set  aside  a  National  Eire  Prevention  Week:* 

Here  are  just  a  few  facts  and  figures  to  think  over.    Approximately,  five 
hundred  million  dollars'  worth  of  property  goes  up  in  smoke  every  year.    And  about 
ten  thotisand  people  burn  to  death  every  '  ear,  to  say  nothing  of  the  great  number 
injured.    Eire  destroys  thousands  of  factories,  homes,  farms,  hospitals  and 
■oublic  buildings  every  3'ear  and  throws  countless  people  out  of  work.    You  and  I 
help  'oay  the  cost  of  these  fires,  oven  if  we  never  so  much  as  burn  a  tablecloth. 
As  you  know  know,  cities  and  states  have  to  raise  their  tax  rate  to  compensate  for 
the  property  loss  by  fire  which  no  longer  pa;,  s  its  share  in  the  cost  of  govern- 
ment.   And  insurance  premiums  are  based  on  fire  losses;  therefore,   every  fire 
tends  to  increase  or  hold  up  rates. 

If  you  live  on  a  farm  here  are  some  facts  that  will  interest  you. 
Dr.  David  Price,  the  fire  prevention  expert  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  says 
that  the  largest  proportion  of  the  whole  national  fire  loss  is  occurring  in  rural 
sections.    He  gave  me  the  figures  for  1932,  as  an  example.     In  that  year  the  loss 
from  fires  on  farms  —  farm  houses,  barns  and  nearby  buildings,  amounted  to  about 
a  hundred  and  twenty  million  dollars.    Forty  thousand  farm  houses  went  down  by 
fire.    And  if  you  estimate  the  human  life  lost,  it  amounts  to  ten  farm  people 
burned  to  death  every  day  of  the  year. 

But  to  bring  the  fire  situation  home  to  every  one  of  us,  listen  to  this. 
Dwelling  fires  have  increased  startlingly  in  the  last  few  years.    And  that  brings 
in  the  children,  the  small  children  who  are  at  home.    Of  the  ten  thousand  persons 
who  burned  to  death  last  year,  approximat ely  one-third  were  children  less  than 
ten  years  old.    They  died  from  fire  right  in  their  own  homes. 

There  are  the  facts  and  figures.    But  this  picture,  appalling  as  it  is, 
isn't  hopeless  because  every  one  of  us  can  do  so  much  to  remedy  matters.  Prac- 
tically every  home  fire  could  have  been  prevented  with  a  little  care  and  fore- 
thought.   The  great  proportion  of  homo  fires  arc  the  result  of  carelessness  or  of 
not  understanding  what  fire  risks  we're  taking  when  wo  clean  clothes  with 
gasoline,   say,  or  start  the  hearth  fire  with  kerosene.    Preventing  home  fires  is 
everybody's  business.     If  you  appoint  yourself  fire  marohall  of  -our  homo  and  I 
of  mine,  these  large  fire  figures  will  soon  shrink.    Even  the  youngsters  in  the 
family  can  join  the  homo  fire  brigade. 
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Dr.  Price  says  that  one  of  the  big  causes  of  home  fires  is  -do or  con- 
struction of  the  house.    To  save  a  little  money  in  building,  the  house  may  go  up 
with  a  defective  chimney  or  a  combustible  roof  or  lack  of  fire-stopping  partitions 
and  walls.    If  you  are  building  a  new  home,  or  if  you  are  re-building  or  fixing 
up  your  hoxise  this  year,  one  important  point  to  consider  is  this  matter  of  fire 
safety. 

A  good  many  fires  start  from  chimneys  or  heating  equipment.     Chimneys  may 
be  so  thin  that  nearbs7,  woodwork  may  catch  fire.    Or  a  careless  builder  may  use  the 
chimney  as  a  support  for  floor  beams  —  always  dangerous  from  the  fire  standpoint. 
Well,  this  is  a  good  time  of  year  to  check  up  on  your  chimney,  to  see  if  it  is 
safely  built  and  if  it  needs  repair  or  cleaning.    The  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  a  bulletin  on  chimneys  and  fireplaces  that  will  help  you  build  or  chock  on 
your  chimney •    Flues  should  have  a  cleaning  once  a  year  to  remove  the  soot  that 
lias  collected  and  might  some  day  catch  fire.    Examine  your  chimney  for  chinks  or 
cracks  left  where  the  cement  fell  out  —  holes  that  might  let  sparks  and  heated 
gas  out.    3e  sure  all  walls  and  woodwork  near  stoves  or  heaters  or  hot  pipes  are 
protect ed. 

Now,  with  no    worries  about  chimneys  or  defective  electric  wiring,  the 
only  thing  you,  as  home  fire  mar shall,  have  to  guard  against  is  carelessness. 

Little  thoughtless  acts  —  they're  the  ones  that  make  trouble  with  fire. 
Martha  woke  up  late  and  used  kerosene  oil  to  start  the  fire  in  the  kitchen  stove 
in  a  hurry.    Or,  John  left  his  cigarette  burning  on  the  edge  of  the  table  and 
presently  some  papers  caught  fire.    Or,  John  thought  his  match  or  cigarette  was  out 
when  he  dropped  it  in  the  waste  basket.    (Whenever  I  hear  of  a  cigarette  fire,  I 
think  of  that  sign  in  one  of  our  national  forests —  "Chape rone  your  cigarettes; 
don't  let  them  go  out  alone."    That's  as  good  a  warning  for  the  home  as  the  forest) 

Still  other  frequent  fire-starters:    The  woman  who  cleaned  her  gloves  in 
gasoline  in  the  kitchen,  forgetting  that  the  pilot  light  in  the  gas  range  might 
arid  did  —  blow  things  up.    The  girl  who  pressed  her  party  dress  and  then  went  off 
to  the  dance  leaving  the  electric  iron  on.    The  oily  or  turpentine  rags  that  the 
painters  left  in  a  corner  of  the  attic  to  ignite  all  by  themselves  one  warm  day. 
The  celluloid  hair  brush  set  to  dry  over  the  heater.    The  kitchen  window  curtains 
blown  by  the  breeze  too  near  the  gas  flame. 

So  much  for  starts.    You  see  how  easy  they  are  to  prevent.    ITow  about 
finishes.    According  to  Dr.  Price,  every  home  fire  fighting  brigade  needs  training 
in  putting  out  as  well  as  preventing  a  fire,  and  also  needs  fire-fighting  equip- 
ment.    Since  water  won't  do  for  oil  and  gasoline  fires,  better  keep  a  pail  of  sand 
in  the  garage  ready  for  emergencies.    A  couple  of  wet  towels  will  soon  smother  a 
pan  of  bacon  that  catches  fire.    But  just  the  same,  you'll  be  wise  if  you  have  a 
regular  fire  extinguisher  in  your  kitchen  —  a  small  one  that  a  woman  can  handle 
easily.    Other  good  locations  for  fire  extinguishers  are  down  cellar  near  the 
furnace,  at  the  head  of  the  cellar  stairs,   in  the  kitchen  and  in  the  upstairs  hall. 

Finally,  if  you  want  to  interest  your  family  in  the  subject,  remember  that 
you  are  welcome  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  bulletin  called  "Fire  Safeguards 
for  the  Farm."    That  will  give  you  a  complete  story  with  pictures. 
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